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THE STORY OP A MOUND ; OR, THE SHAWNEES IN 
PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 

BY PROF. CYRUS THOMAS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

As most of the author's papers relating to the mounds and other 
ancient works of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains 
have expressed the belief that these works are attributable to the 
Indians, he has been met by the inquiry, " What Indians ? " "What 
tribes?" As a reply simply giving the names of the tribes with- 
out presenting the evidence to sustain the statement would have 
been unsatisfactory, he refrained from answering until he could pre- 
sent the reasons for his belief. In a previous work published by 
the Bureau of Ethnology, entitled "The Problem of the Ohio 
Mounds," and another recently published by Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, 
entitled "The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times," in which the 
theory advanced in the former is more fully presented, he has given 
his reasons for believing the Cherokees were mound-builders and 
attempted to trace, by their works and by certain traditions and lin- 
guistic affinities, their movements in prehistoric times. In the 
present paper, the evidence is given upon which the author bases his 
belief that the Shawnees also were mound-builders, and some sug- 
gestions are made as to the probable movements of the tribe in the 
prehistoric era. 

This may be considered an appropriate place to reply to the va- 
rious published criticisms on the views I have presented in regard 
to the mound-builders. I have thought best, however, to let my 
published views and the criticisms stand for the public to judge be- 
tween them. I only call attention to the fact that some of these 
criticisms are upon positions never assumed by me, as can readily 
be seen by reference to my published papers. It will also be seen 
that in none have the data I have presented been attacked. 

I do not hold that proving the people of one known tribe to 
have been mound-builders is conclusive evidence that all the mounds 
were built by Indians ; but I do maintain that proof that a number 
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of the typical mounds and other structures usually attributed to the 
so-called "Mound-builders," were built by a given tribe, will form 
a link in a chain of evidence which, if carefully followed without 
bias, will lead in the end to the conclusion that most, if not all, of 
the mounds of the Mississippi Valley and Gulf States were built by 
Indians whose descendants were encountered by the whites at the 
first settlement of the country. 



Chapter I. 

In order that the reader may understand and appreciate the story 
which is told, it is necessary first to designate the mound alluded to 
and describe it somewhat in detail. 

The first statement to be made in regard to it is, that it is, in truth, 
not a single mound but a group of ancient works, consisting of sev- 
eral tumuli, a canal or large ditch, and two or three extensive ex- 
cavations. 

This group, which is one of the most important and interesting 
in the Southern States, is located upon the right bank of the Eto- 
wah river, a few miles south of Cartersville, in Bartow county, 
Georgia. The location selected by the ancient inhabitants as the 
site of their village is one of surpassing beauty. Here the river 
makes a gentle curve southward, while the hills, which approach it 
above and below, extend toward the north in a semicircle, leaving 
a broad, bay-like expansion three miles in length by one in width, 
of rich, alluvial bottom well adapted to cultivation. Here, on this 
attractive spot, then no doubt covered by a stately forest growth 
similar to that which still crowns most of the surrounding hills, a 
band of the ancient inhabitants, whose works still bear witness to 
their existence, paused in their wanderings and established a vil- 
lage. How they managed to remove the forest trees and clear the 
ground can only be surmised from what is known in regard to the 
customs of the aborigines when first visited by Europeans. Fire 
was in all probability the chief agency used in accomplishing this 
work. However, be this as it may, it is apparent from the monu- 
ments which still mark the site that it was accomplished ; neverthe- 
less, when the first white man who has recorded the fact visited it 
a stately forest had again taken possession and covered the works as 
well as the area. 
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The visitor above referred to was the Rev. Elias Cornelius, who 
in 1814, published a description of the group in Silliman's Journal,* 
as follows : 

" I have but one more article of curiosity to mention under this 
division. It is one of those artificial mounds which occur so fre- 
quently in the western country. I have seen many of them and 
read of more. But never of one of such dimensions as that which 
I am now to describe. 

"It is situated in the interior of the Cherokee nation, on the 
north side of the Etowee, vulgarly called the Hightower River, one 
of the branches of the Koosee. It stands upon a strip of alluvial 
land, called River Bottom. I visited it in company with eight Indian 
chiefs. The first object which excited attention was an excavation 
about twenty feet wide, and in some parts ten feet deep. Its course 
is nearly that of a semicircle ; the extremities extending towards the 
river, which forms a small elbow. I had not time to examine it 
minutely. An Indian said it extended each way to the river, and 
had several unexcavated parts, which served for passages to the area 
which it encloses. To my surprise, I found no embankment on 
either side of it. But I did not long doubt to what place the earth 
had been removed; for I had scarcely proceeded two hundred yards, 
when, through the thick forest trees, a stupendous pile met the eye, 
whose dimensions were in full proportion to the intrenchment. I 
had at the time no means of taking an accurate admeasurement. 
To supply my deficiency, I cut a long vine, which was preserved 
until I had an opportunity of ascertaining its exact., length. In 
this manner I found the distance from the margin of the summit to 
the base, to be one hundred and eleven feet. And, judging from the 
degree of its declivity, the perpendicular height cannot be less than 
seventy-five feet. The circumference of the base, including the 
feet of three parapets, measured one thousand one hundred and 
fourteen feet. One of these parapets extends from the base to the 
summit, and can be ascended, though with difficulty, on horseback. 
The other two, after rising thirty or forty feet, terminate in a kind 
of triangular platform. Its top is level, and at the time I visited it, 
was so completely covered with weeds, bushes, and trees of most 
luxuriant growth, that I could not examine it as well as I wished. 
Its diameter, I judged, must be one hundred and fifty feet. On its 

*Am. Jour. Sci. and Arts, vol. I, 1st ser., 1814. pp. 322-24. 
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sides and summit, are many large trees of the same description, and 
of equal dimensions with those around it. One beech tree, near the 
top, measured ten feet nine inches in circumference. The earth on 
one side of the tree, was three and a half feet lower than on the op- 
posite side. This fact will give a good idea of the degree of the 
mound's declivity. An oak, which was lying down on one of the 
parapets, measured at the distance of six feet from the butt, without 
the bark, twelve feet four inches in circumference. At a short dis- 
tance to the southeast is another mound, in ascending which I took 
thirty steps. Its top is encircled by a breastwork three feet high, 
intersected through the middle with another elevation of a similar 
kind. A little farther is another mound, which I had not time to 
examine. 

" On these great works of art, the Indians gazed with as much 
curiosity as any white man. I inquired of the oldest chief, if the 
natives had any tradition respecting them ; to which he answered in 
the negative. I then requested each to say what he supposed was 
their origin. Neither could tell ; though all agreed in saying : 'They 
were never put up by our people.' It seems probable they were 
erected by another race, who once inhabited the country. That 
such a race existed, is now generally admitted. Who they were, and 
what were the causes of their degeneracy, or of their extermination, 
no circumstances have yet explained. But this is no reason why 
we should not, as in a hundred other instances, infer the existence 
of the cause from its effects, without any previous knowledge of its 
history. 

"In regard to the objects which these mounds were designed to 
answer, it is obvious they were not always the same. Some were 
intended as receptacles for the dead. These are small, and are dis- 
tinguished by containing human bones. Some may have been 
designed as sites for public buildings, whether of a civil or religious 
kind ; and others no doubt were constructed for the purposes of war. 
Of this last description is the Etowee mound. In proof of its 
suitableness for such a purpose, I need only mention that the Chero- 
kees in their late war with the Creeks, secured its summit by pickets, 
and occupied it as a place of protection for hundreds of their women 
and children. Gladly would I have spent a day in examining it 
more minutely j but my companions, unable to appreciate my mo- 
tives, grew impatient, and I was obliged to withdraw, and leave a 
more perfect observation and description to some one else." 
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This description is particularly valuable, as it presents to us the 
appearance of the works before they had been disturbed by the plow 
and while some features were visible which have since been obliter- 
ated. It corresponds quite well, so far as it goes, with the results 
of the more recent and careful surveys made by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, showing the writer to have been a close observer. It is also 
worthy of note that, at the time of this first visit, large trees were 
growing on the summit as well as the sides of the great mound and 
also over the entire area. The top of the mound second in size, 
which abuts the other on the southeast, was then "encircled by a 
breastwork three feet high, intersected through the middle with 
another elevation of a similar kind." This, as will be seen here- 
after, had disappeared when the next account was published, about 
sixty years later. The statement that the Cherokees in their wars 
with the Creeks, " secured its summit [the large mound] by pickets, 
and occupied it as a place of protection for hundreds of their women 
and children," is valuable in this connection, as it presents a fact 
which indicates a possible use of and object in view in building 
mounds of this form. 

The description by Col. C. C. Jones * is the best we find hitherto 
published. It is therefore given here in full : 

"Viewed as a whole, this group is the most remarkable within the 
confines of the State. These mounds are situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile valley. They occupy a central position in an 
area of some fifty acres, bounded on the south and east by the 
Etowah River, and on the north and west by a large ditch or artificial 
canal, which at its lower end communicates directly with the river. 
This moat (G G, PI. 1) at present varies in depth from five to twenty- 
five feet, and in width from twenty to seventy-five feet. No parapets 
or earth-walls appear upon its edges. Along its line are two 
reservoirs (D D), of about an acre each, possessing an average depth 
of not less than twenty feet, and its upper end expands into an 
artificial pond (P), elliptical in form, and somewhat deeper than the 
excavations mentioned. 

"Within the enclosure formed by this moat and the river are 
seven mounds. Three of them are preeminent in size, the one 
designated in the accompanying plan (Plate 1) by the letter A, far 
surpassing the others, both in its proportions and in the degree of 
interest which attaches to it. 

* Antiquities of the Southern Indians, pp. 136-139, 1873. 

*5 
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" To the eye of the observer, as it rests for the first time upon its 
towering form, it seems a monument of the past ages, venerable in 
its antiquity, solemn, silent, and yet not voiceless, a remarkable 
exhibition of the power and industry of a former race. With its 
erection the modern hunter tribes, so far as our information extends, 
had naught to do. Composed of earth, simple, yet impressive in 
form, it seems calculated for an almost endless duration. The soil, 
gravel, and smaller stones taken from the moat and the reservoirs 
were expended in the construction of these tumuli. The surface of 
the ground, for a considerable distance around the northern bases, 
was then removed and placed upon their summits. Viewed from 
the north, the valley dips toward the mounds, so that they appear to 
lift themselves from out a basin. 

"The central tumulus rises about sixty -five feet above the level 
of the valley. It is entirely artificial, consisting wholly of the earth 
taken from the moat and the excavations, in connection with the soil 
collected around its base. It has received no assistance whatever 
from any natural hill or elevation. 

" In general outline it may be regarded as quadrangular, if we 
disregard a slight angle to the south. That taken into account, its 
form is pentagonal, with summit admeasurements as follows : Length 
of northern side, one hundred and fifty feet ; length of eastern 
side, one hundred and sixty feet ; length of southeastern side, one 
hundred feet ; length of southern side, ninety feet, and length of 
western side, one hundred feet. Measured east and west, its longest 
apex diameter is two hundred and twenty-five feet ; measured north 
and south, it falls a little short — being, about two hundred and twenty 
feet. On its summit this tumulus is nearly level. Shorn of the 
luxuriant vegetation and tall forest trees, which at one time crowned 
it on every side, the outlines of this mound stand in bold relief. 
Its angles are still sharply defined. The established approach to the 
top is from the east. Its ascent was accomplished through the in- 
tervention of terraces, rising one above the other — inclined planes 
leading from the one to the other. These terraces are sixty-five feet 
in width, and extend from the mound toward the southeast. Near 
the eastern angle, a pathway leads to the top ; but it does not appear 
to have been intended for very general use. May it not have been 
designed for the priesthood alone, while, assembled upon the broad 
terraces, the worshippers gave solemn heed to the religious cere- 
monies performed upon the eastern summit of this ancient temple ? 
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" East of this large central mound — and .so near that their flanks 
meet and mingle — stands a smaller rnound about thirty-five feet 
high, originally quadrangular, now nearly circular in form, and with 
a summit diameter of one hundred feet. From its western slope is 
an easy and immediate communication with the terraces of the cen- 
tral tumulus. This mound is designated in the accompanying plate 
by the letter B. Two hundred and fifty feet in a westerly direction 
from this mound, and distant some sixty feet in a southerly direction 
from the central mound, is the third (C) and last of this immediate 
group. Pentagonal inform, it possesses an altitude of twenty-three 
feet. It is uniformly level at the top, and its apex diameters, 
measured at right angles, were, respectively, ninety-two and sixty- 
eight feet. 

" East of this group, and within the enclosure, is a chain of four 
sepulchral mounds (F F F F) ovoidal in shape. Little individual 
interest attaches to them. Nothing, aside from their location in 
the vicinity of these larger tumuli and their being within the area 
formed by the canal and the river, distinguishes them from numer- 
ous earth-mounds scattered here and there throughout the length and 
breadth of the Etowah and Oostenaula Valleys. 

"The artificial elevation E, lying northwest of the central group, 
is remarkable for its superficial area, and is completely surrounded 
by the moat which, at that point, divides with a view to its enclosure. 
The slope of the sides of these tumuli is just such as would be as- 
sumed by gradual accretions of earth successively deposited in small 
quantities from above. 

" The summits of these mounds, and the circumjacent valley for 
miles, have been completely denuded of the original growth which 
overspread them in rich profusion. The consequence is, these re- 
markable remains can be readily and carefully noted." 

Without pausing at present to comment on this description, we 
will give Col. Charles Whittlesey's account : * 

" Not having seen a detailed description of this mound, I made 
a visit to it in behalf of the Western Reserve Historical Society in 
May, 1 87 1. It stands upon the north bank of the Etowah, about 
two miles below where it is crossed by the Chattanooga and Atlanta 
Railway, near Cartersville. Its form, size, and elevation are singular 

* Smithsonian Rep. for 188 1, pp. 624-629. 
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and imposing. It occupies the easterly point or angle of a large 
and luxuriant river bottom, a part of which is subject to inunda- 
tions. The soil is a deep, rich, black loam, covering several hundred 
acres, which has been cultivated in corn and cotton since the Chero- 
kees left it about forty years since. 

" I was compelled, by bad weather, to make the survey in haste. 
The bearings were taken with a prismatic compass, the distances 
measured by pacing, and the elevations obtained with a pocket level. 
They are, therefore, subject to the corrections of future surveyors. 
Its base covers a space of about three acres, and stands at a level of 
23 feet above low water in the river. In great floods the water ap- 
proaches near the mound on the west, but has not been known to 
reach it. The body of the mound has an irregular figure, as shown 
in the plan. It is longest on the meridian, its diameter in that di- 
rection beingabout 270 feet. On the top is a nearly level area of about 
an acre, the average height of which is 50 feet above the base. A 
broad ramp or graded way (1) winds upward from the plain, around 
the south face of the mound, to the area on the top. 

" Like some of the pyramids of Egypt, it has two smaller ones as 
tenders: one on the south, C; another to the southeast, B ; each 
about one hundred feet distant, their bases nearly square, and of 
nearly equal dimensions. If they were not in the shadow of the 
great mound they would attract attention for their size and regu- 
larity. The ground at B is three feet higher than at C. All of them 
are truncated. The mound C is not a perfectly regular figure, but 
approaches a square, with one side broken into three lines. Its 
height above base is 18 feet. The bearing of its western side is 
north io° west, and the length on the ground 47 paces, having been 
somewhat spread out by plowing around the foot. On the east is a 
ramp, with a slope of one to two degrees which allows of ready 
ascent by persons on foot. 

" The slopes of all the mounds are very steep and quite perfect, 
in some places still standing at an angle of 45 . B is a regular 
truncated pyramid, with a square base about 106 feet on a side, two 
of the faces bearing 5 west of the meridian. Its elevation is 22 feet. 
There is no ramp, or place of ascent which is less steep than the 
general slopes. 

" Towards the southeast corner of the surface of B is a sunken 
place as though a vault had fallen in. 
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" The proprietor has managed to cultivate the summits of all the 
mounds, regarding the group in the light of a continual injury by 
the loss of several acres of ground. Most of the material of the 
mounds is the rich black mold of the bottom land, with occasional 
lumps of red clay. The soil on their sides and summits produces 
corn, cotton, grass, vines, and bushes in full luxuriance. The perim- 
eter of the base of the great mound is 534 paces. As the ground 
had been recently plowed and was soaked with a deluge of rain, a 
pace will represent little more than two feet. I give the circumference 
provisionally at 370 yards. The area on the top is like the base, 
oblong north and south, but its figure is more regular. Its perimeter 
is 251 paces. 

" From the center of the pyramid C, a line on the magnetic me- 
ridian passes a few feet to the west of the center of the platform on 
the summit of A. Its sides are nowhere washed or gullied by rains. 
Prior to the clearing of the land, large trees flourished on the top 
and on the slopes. I estimate its mass to contain 117,000 cubic 
yards, which is about four-fifths of the Prussian earth monument on 
the field of Waterloo. 

"At the base the ramp is 50 feet broad, growing narrower as you 
ascend. It curves to the right, and reaches the area on the top 
near its southwest corner. Twenty-five years since, before it was 
injured by cultivation, visitors could easily ride to the summit on 
horseback along the ramp. From this spot the view of the rich 
valley of the Etowah, towards the west, and of the picturesque hills 
which border it on either side, is one of surpassing beauty. 

"About 300 yards to the north rises the second terrace of the 
valley, composed of red clay and gravel. Near the foot of it are the 
remains of a ditch, enclosing this group of mounds in an arc of a 
circle, at a distance of about 200 yards. The western end rests on 
the river below the mounds, into which the high waters back up a 
considerable distance. 

"It has been principally filled up by cultivation. The owner 
of the premises says there was originally an embankment along the 
edge of the ditch on the side of the pyramids, but other old settlers 
say there was none. If the last statement is correct, a part of the 
earth composing the mounds can be accounted for by the ditch. 

" Its length is about one-fourth of a mile, and it does not extend 
to the river above the mounds. Near the upper end are two oblong 
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irregular pits, 12 to 15 feet deep, from which a part of the earth of 
the mounds may have been taken. The diameter of the pits varies 
from 150 to 200 feet, and the breadth from 60 to 70. The ditch is 
reputed to have been 30 feet wide and 10 feet deep. Two hundred 
yards to the northeast of A are the remains of four low mounds 
within the ditch, near the large pits. Five hundred yards to the 
northwest, on the edge of the second terrace, is a mound which is 
yet eight feet high, although it has been industriously plowed over 
more than thirty years. 

******* 

"A few days before I was at the great mound, a rude stone effigy 
of a female was plowed out near its base on the north side. It is 
quite grotesque, resembling the uncouth carvings in wood of the 
Indians of the north. Its height is 14 inches, its weight 36 pounds, 
and the material is the limestone of the region. 

" I have a photograph of it, viewed on three sides. On the hips 
and back are colored zigzag lines of white and brown, intended for 
ornament. Some years since a male, probably the mate to it, was 
plowed out near the same place ; also an earthen vase and other 
pottery, with flint disks. The first-found image was lost or destroyed, 
and the other soon will be. In style and artistic execution they 
appear to be the work of the present red man. 

"Mr. Tumlin, the owner of the premises, and Mr. Sage, of 
Cartersville, who knew the country while the Cherokees were in 
possession of it, state that the summit of the great pyramid was a 
fortified village, surrounded by pickets of wood and a slight embank- 
ment. This parapet is still visible, but is, at least in part, owing to 
furrows turned outward in plowing, and, until recently, the stumps of 
the pickets were struck by the plow. Near the southeast corner of 
the area, on the top, is a low mound. It is a third of a mile, at the 
nearest point, to where there is land of a height equal to the mound, 
and therefore it was a place easily defended. Although the Chero- 
kees made use of it as a fort against the Creeks, they always denied 
having any knowledge of the race or the persons by whom the 
mound was erected. The gentlemen above named questioned them 
repeatedly on this point, and always received the same answer. If 
it had been designed as a place of defense originally, a much less 
broad and gentle road to the summit would have been made. 

"I was attacted to this mound and its surroundings as a type of 
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the flat-top pyramids, so common on the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, which have been by some archaeologists attributed to the 
present race of red men. In Florida and in Alabama, the early 
English and Spanish travelers found Indian caciques with their 
wigwams on the top of such mounds, around which were the villages 
of their tribe. Instances are given where Indian towns occupied 
spaces surrounded by ancient embankments of earth, both with and 
without mounds." 

Having given these former descriptions, not only as furnishing 
the reader the means of comparing the impression made upon differ- 
ent observers, but also that all the data relating to the works may 
be presented, we now proceed to give a description from personal 
inspection and survey and the explorations and survey made by the 
agents of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

The general plan of the works, made from these surveys, is given 
in Figure i. It will be seen from this figure that the works at pres- 
ent consist of a broad, surrounding ditch, flanked at two points by 
large excavations, six included and one outside mound, though it 
is apparent, from the descriptions by previous visitors heretofore 
given and what is hereafter stated, that these are not all the works 
which formed parts of this extensive village. 

The ditch, starting at n on the east, 310 feet from the river and 
1,140 feet from the nearest point of the large mound, runs north- 
west, gradually curving westward and southward, so as to form an 
almost complete semicircle, and striking the river below at p, 
about 870 feet from the nearest point of the large mound. The 
distance from n to /, direct, is about 775 yards, and the length of the 
ditch from n to p, following the curve, about 1,060 yards. The 
greatest width of the area — that is, from the river to the margin of 
the large excavation r — is about 450 yards, the area enclosed being 
about sixty-two acres. Whether the ditch ever reached the river on 
the east cannot be determined from present indications. There 
is still a slight depression or swale south of the termination 
at n, but this does not reach the bank. Nevertheless, the plan of 
the works seems to require connection with the river at this point, 
and that this was the case may be assumed. It is probable that 
there was a bridge or arrangement for crossing the ditch, and als o 
that it was quite narrow here, to prevent the too rapid influx of 
water from the river. A crossing point appears to have been at w, 
where the ditch enters the large reservoir or basin. The dotted 
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lines in the plat (Fig. i) along the break at / indicate the portion 
filled up by the present and preceding owners, in order to make way 
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Figure i. 



for a road which crosses at this point. As it approaches the large 
excavation r the ditch suddenly expands and increases in depth, 
being at the cross-section, 1-2, ninety-five feet wide and fourteen 
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feet deep. At the point of connection with the excavation w it 
suddenly narrows to twelve or fourteen feet, and the depth is not 
more than half of what it is a few feet above. It is evident that a 
dam was thrown across at this point, as some of the stones used were 
still in place when I examined it and quite a number had fallen 
down into the large excavation. It is probable that this was 
connected with a fish-trap of some kind, and that advantage was also 
taken of the near approach of the sides to throw a wooden bridge 
across the ditch. 

The large excavation r embraces an area of about three acres. 
It is not uniform in depth ; in fact, a considerable portion of the 
central area is but slightly excavated and but little lower than the 
original surrounding surface. The remainder is about the same depth 
as the expanded portion of the ditch immediately above. The 
portion of the ditch extending from the basin to the outlet of the 
other excavation, marked t, has never been plowed over and has 
suffered but little change from its original condition ; here it is 
about forty feet wide and fifteen feet deep. The excavation t is 
correctly represented in the figure ; it is over one and a half acres in 
extent and seventeen feet deep at the deepest point, the eastern side, 
where the bank or margin is almost perpendicular — a fact which 
seems to forbid the idea of great antiquity. The remainder of the 
ditch to the river has been plowed over, and hence its sides are 
much worn down ; nevertheless, the depth is some eight or ten feet 
and the width at x y sixty-eight feet. The distance from s to/ is 
1,070 feet. Its entrance to the river has been closed by the present 
owner to keep out the back water. There are no indications at ahy 
point that there ever was an embankment on either side, the material 
taken out having doubtless been used in building the mounds. 
East and north of the large mound is a considerable depression, from 
which, in all probability, additional material was obtained. The 
outer margin of this depression is indicated by the shaded line. As 
the small mounds, d, e, and/, are in this depression, it is probable 
they were built subsequent to the construction of the larger ones. 

The large mound A. — This is truly a grand and remarkable struct- 
ure, being exceeded in size, in the United States — judging by the 
cubical contents — only by the great Cahokia mound. All the de- 
scriptions of it which I have seen fail to note the important fact that 
the broad roadway which ascends it on the south side does not reach 
the top, falling short in this respect by twenty feet perpendicular 
16 
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and about thirty feet slant height. This fact is apparent from the 
view of it given in Figure 2. 

A careful survey of it was made under my direction, in 1884, by 
Mr. Victor Mindeleff, for the purpose of preparing a model for the 
International Exposition at New Orleans. A plat, drawn to an 
exact scale with heights, measurements, etc., noted thereon, was 
made for the Bureau of Ethnology which cannot be given here. 
From this, assuming the lowest point of the base, which is at the 
northwest, as zero, it is found that the height to the highest point 
of the top is sixty-six and a half feet. But from personal inspec- 
tion and discoveries in regard to the other mounds around it, I am 
satisfied that the original surface of the ground was somewhat higher 
than the present surface on the north. The level at the southwest, 
which is three feet higher than the point marked zero, is probably 
very near that of the original surface. Assuming this as the base 




and taking the average heights of the top (which varies slightly 
from a true level), the true height is about sixty-one or sixty-two 
feet. The length of the slope a little north of the southwest corner, 
which is very steep — forming an angle of 45 ° — is eighty -six feet. 
This gives, within a few inches, the same result as the preceding 
calculation. The slope here is considerably steeper than at any 
other point and indicates that the body of the mound is largely 
composed of clay, a point which could be determined by digging, 
but permission to do this has not as yet been obtained. The long- 
est diameter of the base — that is, from the northeast to the south- 
west, including the roadway — is three hundred and eighty feet, 
while the diameter at right angles to this is three hundred and thirty 
feet, and the area covered is a little less than three acres. The 
length of the sides of the top, which is quadrilateral, are as fol- 
lows : From the northwest corner to the southwest corner, 180 feet; 
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thence to the southeast comer, 1 70 feet ; thence direct to the north- 
east corner, 176 feet, and thence to the northwest corner, 164 feet. 
The line from the southeast to the northeast corner makes a bend 
outward, leaving an offset of fifteen feet from the direct line. It is 
at this point* the steep roadway or ridge from the bottom on the 
eastern side terminates. The area of the top is therefore a little 
over seven-tenths of an acre. The length of the broad roadway 
along its slope is 205 feet, the width of the surface varying from 
thirty-seven to fifty-six feet ; the height at its upper terminus above 
the base we have assumed is between forty and forty-one feet. 
There is at the upper terminus of this roadway a level space which 
formed the uppermost of the terraces into which it was originally 
divided, as stated by previous observers, and of which distinct indi- 
cations yet remain. 

From these dimensions it is easy to calculate with approximate 
certainty the cubical contents of the mound, which we find to be, 
including the roadway, about 4,300,000 cubic feet, or 159,200 cubic 
yards. It therefore is probably exceeded in size only by the great 
Cahokia mound, in Madison county, Illinois, the giant of its class, 
and contains about 40,000 more cubic yards than estimated by 
Colonel Whittlesey. 

The ramp or straight, steep roadway on the east, terminating at 
the elbow of the eastern side of the summit as before mentioned, 
though distinctly apparent, is not very prominent at present ; yet 
it is evident, even to the hasty glance, that the slope here has been 
lengthened intentionally, and that an addition has been made to this 
side for some definite purpose, giving the mound a somewhat pent- 
angular form, but the slope must have been too steep for any other 
purpose than descent, unless it is much shorter than it formerly was. 

Mound B. — Passing down the roadway to its lower terminus and 
going a few steps to the southeast we begin to ascend the mound 
second in size of the tumuli of the group. In fact it juts so close 
against its gigantic neighbor as to leave no space between the bases 
of the two, a low embankment some three or four feet high seeming 
to connect them, though it is possible that this represents the 
original surface, which has evidently been removed to some extent 
on either side. The dimensions of this mound, which is in the form 
of a truncated four-sided pyramid, quite regular and steep, are as 
follows : The longer diameter of the base, 130 feet ; the shorter, 
1 20 feet ; the longer diameter of the level top, 90 feet ; the shorter, 
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81 ; the height in the center, 19 feet, though if measured from the 
surrounding surface this would be increased by some three or four 
feet. It is apparent from these figures that the slope is quite steep, 
being nearly or quite 45 . 

Mound C. — This mound, which stands about two rods to the 
southwest of the large one, is described by Colonel Whittlesey as 
somewhat square, with a roadway or ramp on the east side. I found 
the outline in 1886 to be more rounded than Colonel Whittlesey's 
description implies, and with but slight indications of the eastern 
ramp remaining ; but it must be borne in mind that Colonel 
Whittlesey's examination was made in 1871, and that the annual 
wear and tear of the plow in a light sandy loam may make con- 
siderable change in the outline of a mound of this size. It may be 
remarked, however, without any wish to detract from Colonel 
Whittlesey's acknowledged merit as a surveyor, observer, and writer, 
that his examination of these works must have been hastily made 
and without his usual care. For example, he states in his descrip- 
tion, and so represented it in his figure, that the roadway of the 
large mound is broad at the bottom and gradually narrows as it 
ascends, coming almost to a point at its upper terminus, which is at 
the summit. Both of these statements are manifest errors, as at no 
place is it narrower than thirty-seven nor wider than fifty-six feet, 
and only reaches up to the height of forty feet, or twenty feet 
(perpendicular height) short of the top. His measurement of the 
height is also almost as far out of the way as Cornelius's, made with 
a grape vine. The actual circumference of the base of mound C is 
375 feet, and the average diameter of the nearly flat top sixty feet. 
The height, measured from the surrounding surface, is about eigh- 
teen feet ; but the true height above the original surface was found, 
when it was excavated, to be only fifteen feet. 

Of the other mounds mentioned in the preceding accounts only 
four remain, viz., the northern three of those marked F within the 
ditch, in Jones's figure, and the one lying outside to the north, 
marked R. These vary from fifty to a hundred feet in diameter 
and from four to eight feet in height. They are mostly circular, the 
one marked f, in Fig. 1, varying slightly from this form, as it is 
more of an oval. 

Such is the external appearance of this interesting group as seen 
by the eye of the careful observer, whether antiquarian or passing 
visitor, for the features mentioned are patent to the eyes of all who 
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pause long enough to examine them. The lessons which may be 
learned therefrom are both interesting and important, but before 
touching upon them we will notice the results of the explorations 
made here on behalf of the Bureau of Ethnology ; for, as we may 
well have surmised, there lay concealed in these silent remains im- 
portant treasures hidden by the hands of the ancient people who 
dwelt here and threw up these lasting, mementoes of their occu- 
pancy. 

Although mound C, the third in size, proved to be the treasure- 
house of the group, we will first refer to the second in size, marked 
B. This was examined by sinking a shaft twelve feet square in the 
center to the original soil, which was reached at the depth of nine- 
teen feet from the top. Nothing was found in it indicating that it 
had been used as a burial place, hence leaving the inference that it 
was built as the foundation for domiciliary or other superstructures. 
The top layer, two feet deep, consisted chiefly of white sand ; the 
next nine feet, of red clay ; then two feet more, of white sand ; 
and, lastly, six feet of dark, sandy loam resting on the origi- 
nal surface of the ground. About the center of the shaft, extend- 
ing from the upper surface of the top layer to the depth of four 
feet, were the remains of four posts, so placed as to form a parallel- 
ogram six feet long by two feet wide. They were in a comparatively 
sound condition and six inches in diameter, though the plow had 
taken off the tops to the depth of several inches. These were 
probably the remains of some comparatively modern structure ; pos- 
sibly they may have had some relation to the wall or breastwork 
spoken of by Rev. Cornelius, which ran across the middle of the 
top of this mound. In the lower sand stratum the breastbone of a 
turkey and several bones of a bear were discovered, which may 
have been taken up from the surrounding surface soil in the process 
of building. Here and there, in the nine-foot clay stratum, were 
patches, from eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, of dark red 
clay, which had been hardened by fire. These fire-beds would 
seem to indicate that the building proceeded slowly, and that the 
surface, at different stages, was used as a temporary dwelling-place. 
A more thorough examination would possibly throw light upon this 
point. 

Mound C. — This tumulus, as heretofore stated, is 375 feet in cir- 
cumference or 120 feet in diameter at the base, sixty feet across the 
nearly flat top, and fifteen feet in height, in the center, above the 
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original surface of the ground. The surrounding sloping portion, 
going down perpendicularly from the margin of the top to the bot- 
tom and out to the margin of the base (No. 4, Figure 3), was found to 
consist entirely of hard, tough, red clay, which could not have been 
obtained nearer than the hillside, half a mile away. In excavating 
this mound Mr. Rogan, my assistant, ran a trench, six feet wide, in 
from the south, going through the hard clay slope until he struck 
the inner circle, where he widened it until he had thoroughly worked 
over the entire area within the surrounding slope, carrying the ex- 
cavation down at all points to the original surface. Continuing 
the excavation in this way until a complete exploration had been 
made, the construction was found to be as represented in Figure 3, 
which shows a vertical section of the mound. First, the surround- 
ing clay slope, as above mentioned, within which was what may be 
designated a cylindrical core, sixty feet in diameter, extending down 




Figure 3. 

from the top to the original surface of the ground. This central 
core consisted of three distinct horizontal strata : First, the bottom 
layer (No. 1), ten feet thick, of rich, dark, and rather loose loam ; 
the next above (No. 2), four feet thick, of beaten or tramped clay, 
so hard and tough that it was difficult to break it up even with a 
pick; and the uppermost layer (No. 3), two feet thick, of sand and 
surface soil. 

Nothing worthy of notice was found in the top layer, and nothing 
in the middle or clay stratum except a rude clay pipe, some small 
shell beads, a piece of mica, and a chunkee stone. The burials, 
for this proved to be the place where the former people who dwelt 
here had deposited their dead, had all been made in the thick lower 
layer of dark, rich loam, and chiefly in cists or coffins formed of 
unhewn stone slabs. These stone sepulchers were distributed hori- 
zontally, as shown in figure 41 of the Bureau 5th Annual, which is 
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a horizontal plan of the lower bed and of the burials made in it, so 
far as indicated by the remains found. 

As the stone cists of the type found in this mound play an im- 
portant part in the discussions which follow, it is proper that the 
mode of their construction should be given here. These are formed 
of rough, unhewn slabs or flat pieces of stone, thus : First, in a pit 
dug for the purpose, some two or three feet deep and of the desired 
dimensions, a layer is placed on the bottom to form the floor ; next 
similar pieces are set on edge for the sides and ends, over which 
other slabs are laid, forming the cover, the whole when finished 
making a rude, box-shaped coffin or cist. Sometimes one or more 
of the six faces are wanting ; occasionally the bottom consists of a 
layer of water-worn boulders or burned earth ; sometimes the top 
is not a single layer, but other pieces are laid over the joints, and 
sometimes they are placed like shingles. These graves or cists vary 
in length from fourteen inches to eight feet, and in width from nine 
inches to three feet. On account of their form, the term " box- 
shaped " has been adopted for the purpose of designating the type 
which, as hereafter shown, is believed to be an ethnic peculiarity. 
There are stone graves of other forms, as the circular, polygonal, 
etc., but at present, allusion is made only to the oblong or box- 
shaped type to which those found in the mound now referred to 
belong. 

By referring to figure 41, 5th Annual, which shows the disposition 
of these graves, it will be observed that they are ten in number (in- 
cluding the two unenclosed), scattered irregularly in the circle, and 
while the direction of some is north and south, that of the others is 
east and west or slightly northeast and southwest. It should also be 
stated that they are not all on precisely the same level, the tops of 
some being but two feet below the bottom of the clay bed (No. 2), 
while others were two or three feet lower. The bottom of the lowest 
was therefore some three feet above the bottom of the mound — a fact 
which may have some bearing in the discussion of the order of 
burial. The following is a description of the graves and their 
contents : 

* Grave a, a stone sepulcher two and a half feet wide, eight feet 
long, and two feet deep, was formed by placing steatite slabs on 

* Although by the same writer, it is proper to state that this description and 
what follows in regard to the copper plates is chiefly copied from the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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edge at the sides and ends and others across the top. The bottom 
consisted simply of earth hardened by fire. It contained the remains 
of a single skeleton lying on its back with the head east. The 
frame was heavy and about seven feet long ; the head was resting 
on a thin copper plate ornamented with stamped figures, but the 
skull was crushed and the plate injured by fallen slabs. Under 
the copper were the remains of a skin of some sort, and under this 
coarse matting, apparently of split cane. The skin and matting 
were both so rotten that they could be secured only in fragments. 
At the left of the feet were two clay vessels, one a water bottle and 
the other a very small vase. On the right of the feet were two 
conch shells, Busycon perversum, partially filled with small shell 
beads. Around each ankle was a strand of similar beads. The 
bones and most of the shells were so far decomposed that they could 
not be saved. 

Grave b, also a stone sepulcher, was three and a half feet long, 
one and a half feet wide, and one and a half feet deep, the bottom 
being formed of burnt earth. Although extending east and 
west, the bones had probably . been disconnected and interred 
without regard to order, the head being found in the northeast 
corner with the face to the wall, and the remaining portion of 
the skeleton in a promiscuous heap ; yet there was no indication 
of disturbance after burial, as the coffin was intact. Placed in the 
heap of bones was a thin plate of copper, that had been mended by 
uniting and riveting together smaller sections. Some of the bones 
found in this grave were saved. 

Grave d, a small sepulcher, a foot and a half square by a foot deep, 
contained the remains of an infant ; also a few small shell beads. 
The slabs forming the sides and bottom of this grave bore very dis- 
tinct marks of fire. 

Grave e consisted simply of a headstone and footstone, with the 
skeleton of a very small child between them, head east. On the 
wrists were some very small shell beads. The earth on the north 
and south sides had been hardened in order to form the walls. 

Grave f, also a stone sepulcher, was six feet long, three feet wide, 
and a foot and a half deep, with stone in the bottom ; skeleton 
with the head north. There was a lot of copper about the head, 
which, together with the skeleton, was wrapped in a skin. The 
head rested on a large conch shell (Busycon perversutri), and this on 
the remains of a coarse mat. Shell beads were found around the 
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neck and also around each wrist and ankle. The copper had pre- 
served a portion of the hair, which was saved ; portions of the skin 
and matting were also secured. Immediately under b was another 
stone grave or coffin, three feet long, a foot and a half wide and 
deep, extending north and south. The head of the skeleton was 
toward the north, but the feet were doubled back under the frame 
in order to get it in the allotted space. The only things found with 
this skeleton were some beads around the neck. 

At g the remains of a child were found without any stones about 
them. Some shell beads were around the neck and wrist and an 
engraved shell on the breast. 

Grave h was a stone sepulcher, a foot and a half square and a foot 
deep, stone slabs on the four sides and top, but the bottom consist- 
ing simply of earth hardened by fire. This contained only a trace 
of bones and presented indications of at least partial cremation, as 
all around the slabs, outside and inside, was a solid mass of charcoal, 
and the earth was burned to the depth of a foot. 

Grave i, a stone sepulcher, four and a half feet long, and a foot 
and a half wide and deep, bottom of earth, contained the remains 
of a skeleton resting on the back, head north, and feet doubled 
back so as to come within the coffin. On the breast was a thin 
plate of copper, five inches square, with a hole through the center. 
Beads were found around the wrists and rather more than a quart 
about the neck. 

At/ were the remains of a small child, without stone surroundings. 
Under the head was a piece of copper and about the neck and wrists 
a number of shell beads. 

All the articles alluded to as obtained in this mound were for- 
warded to the Bureau of Ethnology and are now in the National 
Museum, where they may be studied by antiquarians and others 
interested in the subject. Examining these somewhat carefully we 
find among them some singular copper plates, of which the follow- 
ing deserve special notice : 

(1.) A human figure with wings, represented in Fig. 4. This is 
thirteen inches long and nine inches wide. A portion of the lower 
part, as shown by the figure, is wanting, probably some three or four 
inches. There is a break across the middle, but not sufficient to 
interfere with tracing out the design. This was found in grave a. 

(2.) Also a similar human figure found in the same grave, shown 
in Fig. 43 of the Fifth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology. Length, 
17 
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sixteen inches ; width, seven inches and a half. A crown piece of 
the head ornament is wanting. 




Figure 4. 



(3.) Figure of a bird, similar to that shown in figure 48 of the 
Fifth Bureau Annual. This is imperfect, as part of the head and 
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the outer margin of the wings are wanting. Length, thirteen inches 
and a half; width, seven and a half inches. This plate shows in- 
dubitable evidence of having been formed of smaller pieces welded 
together, as the overlapping portions can be easily traced. It has 
also undergone repairs ; a fracture commencing on the left margin 
and running irregularly, half way across the body, has been mended 
by placing a strip of copper along it on the under side and riveting 
it to the main plate. A small piece has also been riveted to the 
head, and the head to the body ; several other pieces are attached in 
the same way. The rivets are small and the work neatly done. This 
was found in grave c. 

(4.) An ornament or badge of some kind found in grave b is 
similar to that on the top of the head of Fig. 4, shown above. The 
two crescent-shaped pieces are entirely plain, except some slightly 
impressed lines on the portion connecting them with the central 
stem. This central stem, throughout its entire length and to the 
width of six-tenths of an inch, is raised and cross-strips placed at 
various points along the under side for the purpose of inserting a strip 
of bone, a part of which yet remains in it and is seen in the figure 
where the oblique strips meet. The most important and interesting 
fact presented by this specimen is the evidence it furnishes that it 
was wrought by means of metallic tools, as the cutting could not 
possibly have been done with any except a metallic implement. A 
single glance at it is sufficient to satisfy any one of the truth of this 
assertion. Length of the stem, nine inches; width across the cres- 
cents, seven and a half inches. 

(5.) Part of an ornament similar to 4. These plates, especially 
No. 4, appear to be enlarged patterns of that seen behind the head 
of Fig. 5. 

(6.) An ornament or badge, shown in Fig. 45 of the Fifth Bureau 
Annual, which was found under the head of the skeleton in grave a. 
It is imperfect, a narrow strip across the middle and a portion of 
the tip being missing. As shown in the figure, it measures around 
the outer border nineteen inches, and three and a half inches across 
the broad end. The six holes at the larger end, in which the 
remains of strings can be detected, indicate that it was, when in use, 
attached to some portion of the dress or fastened on a staff. 

(7.) A fragment from the larger end of a piece similar to the 
preceding. Attached to this is a piece of cloth. 
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In addition to the foregoing there are a number of small frag- 
ments, probably broken from these plates, but so far I have been 
unable to fit them to their proper places. 

An examination of the supposed skin shows beyond question that 
it is animal matter and probably part of a tanned deer hide. The 
matting appears to be made of split canes. 

The shell represented in Fig. 5 is the one obtained in grave/! 
The one shown in Fig. 6 is that found in grave g. 




Figure 5. 

In one of the low mounds was subsequently found the bust of a 
statue. 'It had been carved from a coarse marble and shows con- 
siderable art. The face had been split off, but without injury to 
the features. The length of the fragment is 15 inches. 
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Examination was also made of some of the other and smaller 
mounds of the group, the result of which was as follows : 

Mound V. — This stands about 450 yards directly north of the 
large mound and, as will be seen by reference to the plat (Fig. 1), 
outside of and some distance beyond the ditch. It is a low, conical 
tumulus, rounded on top, sixty-one feet in diameter, and between 
four and five feet in height. The construction was found to be as 
follows, commencing at the bottom and going upwards : First, a 
layer two feet thick of dark red clay resting on the original surface 




Figure 6. 

of the ground, mixed with and scattered through which, was a 
quantity of pure charcoal and a number of thoroughly burned water- 
worn boulders ; next above, and resting on this layer, was a two-inch 
stratum of river sand which had been burned ; and lastly, the re- 
mainder of the mound to the top consisted of deep red clay without 
any admixture of ashes or charcoal, though the bottom portion, which 
rested on the sand stratum, presented some indications of heat. This 
layer was very hard. In the two-inch sand stratum were two small 
pieces of very distinctly glazed pottery which Mr. Holmes of the 
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Bureau of Ethnology who has made a study of ancient American 
pottery, pronounces of Spanish origin. At the bottom of the 
mound, lying on the natural surface of the ground, was a piece of 
unglazed, ornamented pottery, and also a broken clay pipe. The 
bright red clay of this tumulus is like the soil around it, while the 
darker variety is like that found a quarter of a mile away. 

Mound D. —This is located about one hundred and fifty yards due 
east of the large mound, and is one of those marked F in Colonel 
Jones's figure. It is circular in form, about fifty feet in diameter, 
and although it measures but four feet in height above the present 
surface of the ground, was found by excavation to be, in fact, nine 
feet high, measuring from the original surface on which it was built, 
the land about it having been raised by deposits from overflows and 
debris. The original base diameter, which was not determined, was 
probably proportionally larger than the measurement at the present 
surface. The excavation was carried to the bottom, five feet below 
the present surface, there being no indication that a pit had been 
dug. At the depth of fourteen inches below the top of the mound 
a layer of partially burned clay from two to three inches thick was 
reached, the smooth side down. The impressions of twigs and 
grass were very apparent in it, though burnt out by the fire. This 
rested on a layer of packed ashes eight inches thick, which was 
literally filled with mussel shells and animal bones, so burned and 
packed that it was difficult to drive a pick through the mass. Next 
below this was a thin stratum in which were pieces of charcoal, 
possibly taken up with the dirt from the surrounding surface ; next 
a layer of dark red clay two feet thick ; and lastly, resting on the 
original surface of the ground, a layer of rich loam two feet thick. 
This last or bottom layer was filled with fragments of pottery and 
decayed animal bones, among which was noticed the skull of a 
squirrel. Here was also found a bone implement and some pieces 
of mica. There can be little doubt that this was a dwelling site, 
built up by additions from time to time, possibly to raise the dwell- 
ing above the overflow. 

Mound E. — One hundred feet north of the preceding is another 
mound, also one of those marked F'vci Jones's figure. This is oval 
in form, rounded on top, sixty-eight feet in diameter, and six feet 
high above the original surface on which it was built. The stratifi- 
cation, commencing at the bottpm and going upwards, was as 
follows : First, a layer one foot thick of dark red clay, scattered 
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through which were pieces of charcoal ; next, two feet of bright 
red clay; then two inches of sand ; next, one foot of charcoal and 
ashes ; then three feet of bright red clay ; next, one foot of clay 
burned almost as hard as a brick ; and lastly, a top layer of soil six 
inches thick. 

In the bottom layer were a number of fragments of pottery and, 
in the' one-foot layer of charcoal and ashes, a piece of a polished 
celt and a small worked stone. The three-foot stratum of bright 
red clay could not be distinguished from a natural deposit ; in fact, 
would have been taken as such but for the layer of charcoal and 
ashes below it. The burned clay was so hard that it could scarcely 
be broken up with a pick. The mound showed evidences of heat 
throughout. No traces of animal or human bones were found in it. 
This also was in all probability a dwelling site. 

An examination was made also of the strip of land on the east 
side of the mounds and along the north bank of the river in the 
enclosed area. This land, it is proper to remark, has been under 
cultivation for many years. This examination was made by sinking 
at various places pits from five to seven feet square and from three 
to four and a half feet deep, carrying them down in all cases to what 
appeared to be the second and undisturbed natural layer. 

The variation in the top layer is due in part to overflows from the 
river, the soil in some places having been washed out and deposits 
made in other places by this agency. But the examination made 
shows this layer over the entire area to be, in the main, one vast 
refuse heap, as it is composed of sandy loam, ashes, red clay, frag- 
ments of pottery, charcoal and refuse matter. In some places the 
appearance of the red clay indicates clearly that it was dropped 
in "batches" of half a bushel or less; in other places it is in 
a continuous mass, forming a layer ; moreover, it must be borne in 
mind that it does not belong here, but has been brought from a 
distance of nearly or quite half a mile, the nearest point where it 
could be obtained. This made earth is literally filled with mussel 
and turtle (land tortoise) shells, animal bones, fragments of pottery, 
etc., with numerous patches of charcoal and ashes, or, in other 
words, fire-beds scattered through it. The pottery and animal 
bones were generally broken into minute fragments. Among the 
animal bones (no human bones were found here) were many of the 
bear and hundreds of the turkey. Water-worn boulders were also 
found scattered through this deposit, and in every case showed very 
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distinctly the action of fire. The face of the stone image heretofore 
mentioned, and the arm of another, were found in this deposit a 
little east of the small mound marked d. 

In some instances the charcoal found was in cylindrical pieces 
three or four inches long, but never more than three inches in 
diameter. These were evidently sections of pine bushes or branches. 
In the bottom of one of the shafts were two post holes sunk into the 
natural soil to the depth of eighteen inches. These holes were 
sixteen inches in diameter, smooth on the side, and filled with pure 
sand. The two were twelve inches apart. At the bottom of another 
shaft, four feet below the present surface, were discovered some 
partially burned corn-cobs. These were in a little heap and com- 
pletely surrounded by charcoal, which had doubtless assisted in their 
preservation. This refuse layer extends both east and west of the 
three large mounds. 

Such is the description of the works composing this remarkable 
group, and of the articles obtained therefrom during the excavations 
made by the Bureau of Ethnology. That some of the discoveries 
made are interesting and, in certain respects, unique, but at the same 
time puzzling, will be admitted by all who examine the articles and 
learn the particulars in regard to them. When the figured copper 
plates above described were shown to the veteran archaeologist, 
Doctor Rau, he freely acknowledged that they were a complete 
puzzle to him and placed him again at sea on points which before 
had been somewhat settled in his mind. 

The method adopted in the present study of the characteristics 
and revelations of this group will be, to pass by, for the time being, 
these anomalous figures and trace out the lines along which other 
and more abundant data lead us. In other words, to proceed upon 
the theory that the origin, authors, and uses of the mounds and 
other works of this group, if ascertainable, can be determined in- 
dependently of any conclusion in regard to the figured plates. A 
conclusion reached, the decision in reference to the latter must 
accord with the former. For instance, if the evidence should show 
satisfactorily that the works are attributable to Indians, whatever 
theory we may adopt in regard to the figured plates must be consist- 
ent with this conclusion. As is often the case in other fields of 
investigation, it may happen that the doubt enshrouding these 
works may be suddenly dispelled by the falling of an unexpected 
side ray of light upon their history. 
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A general and thorough discussion of the question "Were the 
Indians mound-builders ? ' ' would throw much light on the origin of 
the group now under consideration ; but as this would be inconsist- 
ent with the scope and design of the present paper, we can only 
allude to what appears to be the tendency of belief on this question 
and the results of the investigations in reference thereto. 

As the first item on this point, it may be stated, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is generally conceded that the evidence derived 
from the chronicles of De Soto's expedition, through the section now 
forming the Southern States, is conclusive that most of the Indians 
visited by him were mound-builders. In fact, it is stated positively 
by each of the chroniclers that the Indians were in the habit of 
building mounds, on which they placed the houses of their chiefs 
and other important structures. They also make mention over and 
over again of the fact that the chief personages of the villages had 
their houses on mounds, and that the towns, in many cases, were sur- 
rounded by stockades, walls and ditches. The following quotation 
from an article by one who cannot be considered a thorough con- 
vert to the Indian theory, and who directly attacks the views 
advanced in this paper, will suffice to show how convincing is the 
proof as to the origin of the Southern mounds : 

" It is a remarkable fact that the earth-works in the southern 
states were, when discovered, occupied as village sites. A large 
number of these villages have been described, and, although the sites 
have not been identified in later times, yet the descriptions indicate 
that the very mounds which are now being studied as objects of so 
great interest, were then used as residences for the various tribes. 
Ferdinand de Soto and his army were the first to discover the 
mounds. Mention is frequently made of them by the historians of 
the expedition. This mention is incidental, and so connected with 
the account of the people, and the various incidents of the expedi- 
tion, as to escape notice, yet the descriptions correspond closely with 
the works as they are now found. Some of the villages were sur- 
rounded by stockades, and were so situated as to be used for defences 
or for fortifications, but a large number of them are also described as 
having elevated mounds which were used by the caciques for their 
residences, and as observatories from which they could overlook the 
villages. It is not unlikely that some of the more prominent of 
these mounds may be identified. There are many such mounds 
described in the narratives. One such is mentioned in Georgia, 
18 
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one in Alabama and one in Mississippi., One mound is described 
around which there was a terrace wide enough to accommodate 
twelve [six?] horsemen. On another mound the platform was large 
enough to accommodate twelve or thirteen large houses, which were 
used for the residence of the family and the tenants of the cacique. 
This was not far from New Madrid, in Arkansas. It was upon the 
terrace of one of these mounds that De Soto stood when he uttered 
his reproaches against his followers, having found out the dissatisfac- 
tion and revolt which had arisen among them. This was after he 
had passed the Mississippi River, and about the time when he became 
discouraged in his fruitless expedition. The narrative shows that 
these prominent earthworks were associated universally with village 
life. Sometimes the dwelling of the cacique would be on the high 
mound which served as a fortress, the only ascent to it being by 
ladders [steps]. At other times, mention is made of the fact that from 
the summit of these mounds extensive prospects could be had, and 
many native villages could be brought to view. The villages are de- 
scribed as seated ' in a plain, betwixt two streams ; as nearly encircled 
by a deep moat, fifty paces in breadth, and where the moat did not ex- 
tend was defended by a strong wall of timber,' ' near a wide and 
rapid river, the largest they discovered in Florida ' — this was the 
Mississippi. ' On a high artificial mound on one side of the village, 
stood the dwelling of the cacique, which served as a fortress. ' Thus, 
throughout this whole region, from the sea coast at Tampa Bay, in 
the states of Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
[and] Arkansas, these ancient villages appeared, occupied by the 
various tribes, such as Creeks, Catawbas, Cherokees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Quapaws, Kansas, and, possibly, Shawnees"."* 

There are, in fact, strong reasons for believing that Garcilaso, 
one of the chroniclers of this unfortunate expedition, made express 
mention of the large mound of this Etowah group. 

If De Soto's route could be traced minutely and with absolute 
certainty, it would be possible, no doubt, to identify, so far as they 
remain, the mounds and other works of which the chroniclers of 
his expedition speak ; but unfortunately this cannot be done. Still, 
there are some parts of it that can be determined within reasonable 
limits. For example, scarcely a doubt remains that he passed 
through the northern part of Georgia, striking the head-waters of 
the Coosa river. Nqw, it so happens that while in this region he 

* American Antiquarian, V. 5, PP- 49-SO. 1883. 
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stopped at an Indian town (Guaxule), in which the house of the 
cacique was situated on a mound of sufficient size to attract the 
attention of those of his followers who were Garcilaso's informants. 
It is true Col. C. C. Jones, the best authority on the antiquities of 
the Southern States, locates Guaxule in the southeast corner of 
Murray county ; but in this instance I think he is in error. 

Garcilaso says : "La Casa estava en un cerro alto, como de otras 
semejantes hemos dicho. Tenia toda ella al derredor un paseadejo, 
que podian pasearse por el seis hombres juntos." "The house 
stood on a high hill (mound) similar to others we have already 
mentioned. It had all round about it a roadway on which six 
men might march abreast." f 

This language is peculiar and, so far as I am aware, can apply to 
no other mound in Georgia than the large one near Cartersville. 
Nor is this a mere supposition, for my assistants have made careful 
search throughout northern Georgia, the immediately adjoining por- 
tions of South Carolina and East Tennessee, without finding any 
other mound that can possibly answer this description. The words 
" similar to others we have already mentioned " are evidently 
intended to signify that it was artificial, and this is conceded by all 
who have noticed the passage. High [alto) in the mouths of the 
explorers, indicates something more elevated than ordinary mounds. 
The roadway or passage-way "round about it" {al derredor) is pe- 
culiar, and is the only mention of the kind by either of the three 
chroniclers. How is it to be explained ? 

As Garcilaso wrote from information and not from personal obser- 
vation, he often failed to catch from his informants a correct notion 
of the things described to him. Errors are frequently apparent in 
his work when there is no reason to attribute them to intentional 
embellishment. In the present case it is clear he understood there 
was a terrace running entirely round the mound, or possibly a road- 
way around the top outside of a rampart or stockade. 

As neither conclusion could have been correct, no such terrace 
having been found in any part of this region, and a walk around 
the summit being contrary to the design the Indians had in view in 
building the mound, what was it Garcilaso's informant saw? C. C. 
Jones says " a terrace j " J but it is scarcely possible that any terrace 
at the end or side of a southern mound, forming an apron-like 

t History of Florida. Lib. Ill, cap. XX, p. 139, ed. 1723. 
t Hernando De Soto, p. 35. 
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extension (which is the only form found there), could have been so 
described as to convey the idea of a roadway, which the mode of 
estimating the width shows clearly was intended. 

The broad way winding around and up the side of the Etowah 
mound (see Fig. 2) appears to answer the description better than 
any other ancient structure in Georgia. It is a large mound, quite 
high, and one that would doubtless arrest the attention of the 
Spanish soldiers. Its dimensions indicate that the tribe by which 
it was built was strong in numbers and might send forth "five 
hundred warriors " to greet the Spanish adventurers. The locality 
is also within the limits of De Soto's route as given by the best 
authorities ; and lastly, there is no other mound within the possible 
limits of his route which will, -in any respect, answer the description. 
As Garcilaso must have learned of this mound from his informants, 
and has described it according to the impression conveyed to his 
mind, we are justified in accepting the statement as substantially 
correct. The agreement between the statement and the fact that a 
mound of the peculiar kind described is found in the limited region 
referred to, would be a remarkable coincidence, if the former were 
not based on the personal observations of his informants. We are 
therefore fully justified in believing that the work alluded to by the 
old Spanish author, is none other than the great mound on the 
Etowah river, near Cartersville, Georgia, and that here we can point 
to one of the Indian villages mentioned by the chroniclers of the 
Adelantado's unfortunate expedition. 

Stone Graves. — In order that the reader may understand clearly 
the argument based upon these works, it is necessary to give here a 
brief explanation. 

There are several forms and varieties of stone graves or cists found 
in the mound area embraced in this discussion, some being of cobble- 
stone, others of slabs, some round, others polygonal, some roof- 
shaped, others square, and others box-shaped or parallelograms. 
The reference at present is only to the last mentioned — the box- 
shaped type made of stone slabs, as heretofore described. If the 
evidences show that this variety is found only in certain districts, 
pertains to a certain class of works, and is usually accompanied by 
certain types of art, we are warranted in using it as an ethnic char- 
acteristic, or as indicating the presence of particular tribes. If it 
can be shown further that graves of this form are found in mounds 
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attributed to the so-called mound-builders, and that certain tribes of 
Indians of historic times were also accustomed to bury in them, we 
are warranted in assuming a continuity of custom from the mound- 
building age to historic times, or, in other words, that those graves 
found in the mounds are attributable to the same people (or allied 
tribes), found using them at a later date. This conclusion will be 
strengthened by finding that certain peculiar types of art are limited 
to the regions where the graves exist, and are found almost exclu- 
sively in connection with them. 

The above indicates the line of argument proposed and the char- 
acter of the proofs to be presented. If the result prove satisfactory 
it is evident that an index will here be found pointing to particular 
tribes known to historic times, who were mound-builders in the 
mound-building age. It is scarcely possible that any tribe 'was so 
isolated as to leave no marks of connection with others ; hence it is 
more than likely that, having identified one, we shall obtain clues 
to another. We may also observe that while our evidence points in 
one direction, at the same time it eliminates the supposed possi- 
bilities in another. 

It is not unusual to find a mound containing a number of these 
cists arranged in two, three, or more tiers. As a general rule, the 
cists not in mounds are near the surface of the ground, and in some 
instances even projecting above it. 

The following statements by Dr. Joseph Jones* are so interesting 
in this connection that I venture to quote them : 

" The ancient race of Tennessee buried their dead in rude stone 
coffins or cists, constructed of flat pieces of limestone or slaty sand- 
stone which abound in Middle Tennessee. 

" Extensive graveyards, in which the stone coffins lie close to each 
other, are found in Tennessee and Kentucky, along the river-courses, 
in the valleys, and around the springs. 

"A considerable portion of the city of Nashville has been built 
over an extensive Indian graveyard which lay along the valley of 
Lick Branch. A large number of these graves have been destroyed 
in the building of North Nashville. In this section of the city I 
saw a number of them quite exposed during the digging of the cel- 
lars of a row of houses, and obtained from them a small stone hatchet 
and another implement of hard silicious material, carefully polished. 
This stone implement is supposed to have been used in the dressing 

* Aboriginal Remains of Tennessee, p. 7; Wash.: 1876. 
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of hides. All around the sulphur spring, traces of the aborigines are 
manifest in the form of fragments of large pots and various stone 
implements. It is supposed that the salt lick was frequented by the 
aborigines for the purpose of killing the buffalo and deer which re- 
sorted there, and also for the manufacture of salt. A number of 
interesting relics are said to have been found in the banks around 
the sulphur spring; and I myself have gathered a large number of 
fragments of pottery in this locality, and found them to be uniformly 
composed of a mixture of crushed river shells and clay. Many of 
these fragments were nearly one inch in thickness, with an almost 
imperceptible convexity indicating that they had once formed parts 
of very capacious vessels. From the markings upon the exterior 
they appear to have been moulded in baskets made of split cane. 

"An extensive burying-ground lies on the opposite bank of the 
Cumberland, directly across from the mouth of Lick Branch, sur- 
rounding a chain of four mounds. One of these mounds appeared to 
have been the burying place of a royal family. Two of the smaller 
ones are thought to have been the general burying-ground of the 
tribe, whilst the largest one may possibly have been erected as a site 
for the residence of the chief or for a temple. In the low alluvial 
plain, all around these stone graves, are scattered fragments of pot- 
tery, arrow-heads, and other stone implements. The caving of the 
bluff constantly exposes stone graves, skeletons, and relics of various 
kinds. 

"A graveyard is located on the same bank of the Cumberland 
River, about a mile and a half lower down ; another at Cockrill's 
Spring, two and a half miles from the sulphur spring ; another six 
miles from Nashville, on the Charlotte Turnpike; another about eight 
miles above, near the mouth of Stone's River ; and still another at 
Haysborough. I opened a number of stone graves on the farm of 
Col. W. D. Gale, about three miles from Nashville. At the foot of 
the hill upon which the residence is situated flows a never-failing 
spring. The Indians used the hill above the spring as a burying- 
ground. I exhumed from one grave a small black idol, from an- 
other copper ornaments, and from other graves upon the same hill 
vases of various forms. Many other localities might be enumerated 
in the immediate vicinity of Nashville. 

" Numerous stone graves are also found on White's Creek ; on 
the Dickinson Turnpike, nine miles from Nashville ; at Sycamore, 
twenty-two miles from this city, in Cheatham County; on the 
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plantation of Col. Overton, nine miles from Sycamore ; in and around 
Brentwood ; at the Boiling Springs ; and on the plantation of Mr. 
Scales. 

" Extensive Indian burying-grounds are also found in White 
County, near Sparta, and along the various streams flowing into thte 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, as Harpeth, Duck, Elk, and 
Stone Rivers. 

"At the plantation of General De Graffenreid, two and a half 
miles above Franklin, numerous stone graves are found within and 
around an extensive earthwork, which appears to have surrounded a 
considerable Indian town. One large mound, pyramidal in shape 
and two hundred and thirty feet in diameter, together with a chain 
of small conical mounds, is found within the ancient fortification. 
Several of the smaller mounds contain numerous stone graves ; some 
are also scattered about at the base of several of the larger mounds. 
An extensive burying-ground is also situated on the slope of the 
hill overlooking the mounds and earthwork. 

" One of the most extensive and remarkable collections of stone 
graves is on the west fork of Big Harpeth, six and a half miles from 
Franklin, at a place called Old-Town, the property of Mr. Thomas 
Brown. 

" Extensive graveyards are also found at various localities along 
the banks of the Harpeth River down to its junction with the Cum- 
berland. 

" These graves, although justly considered as rude fabrics, never- 
theless exhibit considerable skill in their construction, and are stand- 
ing memorials of the regard in which this ancient race held the 
memory of the dead. 

"The manner of burial seems to have been as follows: An ex- 
cavation of a size agreeing with that of the body of the dead was 
made in the ground, and the bottom carefully paved with flat stones. 
Flat stones or slabs of limestone and slaty sandstone were placed 
along the sides and at the head and foot of the grave. The body 
was then placed within this rude coffin, and with it were deposited 
vases, small ornaments, pearls, beads, bands of wampum, large sea- 
shells, idols, warlike implements, stone hatchets and chisels, spear- 
heads, arrow-heads, stone swords, paint bowls, and even copper 
ornaments. The top of the grave was then covered with one or 
more flat stones. The upper slabs covering the graves were gener- 
ally on a level with the surface of the ground. In some localities, 
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however, and especially in the most carefully constructed burial 
mounds, the graves were covered with a foot of earth or more, and 
in order to discover their location I was obliged to sink an iron rod 
into the loose soil until it struck the lid of the coffin. These burial 
mounds will be more fully described hereafter. 

"In some localities the sides of the tombs stood up above the 
surface from four to eight inches, as in the case of the stone graves 
described by Bartram. When a number of coffins were placed 
together, the side stones of the first frequently constituted the side 
of the second, and so on. Many of the stone graves are quite 
small, and capable of containing only the body of a new-born infant. 
These small graves were constucted with great care, and the sides, 
bottom, and top were formed of much thinner and smoother slabs 
than the graves of the adults. Many of the short, square graves, not 
more than eighteen inches or two feet in length, contain the bones 
of adults piled together, the crania being surrounded by or resting 
upon the arm and leg bones. This class of graves containing the 
bones of adults packed in a small space, were probably constructed 
at the general burying festival, or contained the remains of the dead 
which had been transported from a distance. This view is sustained 
by the fact that in some of these graves I have found portions of two 
or more skeletons, sometimes two crania, and in others only a por- 
tion of a single skeleton." 

After a somewhat lengthy review of the various modes of burial 
practiced by the aborigines of America, he arrived at the following 
conclusion : 

" We have now carefully examined the modes of burial practiced 
by the American aborigines in extenso, and it is evident that the 
ancient race of Tennessee is distinguished from all others by their 
peculiar method of interment in rude stone coffins. 

" Whilst the custom of burying the dead in the sitting posture was 
almost universal with the various tribes and nations of North and 
South America, the ancient inhabitants of Tennessee and Kentucky 
buried most commonly in long stone graves, with the body resting at 
length, as amongst civilized nations of the present day in Europe 
and America."* 

Since the publication of Doctor Jones's paper much additional 
information in regard to these graves has been obtained, and the area 

* Ibid., p. 34. 
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in which they occur has been greatly extended, but the result has 
been, as will be seen by the sequel, rather to confirm than to dis- 
prove the opinion here expressed. Graves of the same character 
have been observed in northern Georgia, in the lower portions of 
East Tennessee, in the valley of the Delaware River, at various points 
in Ohio, in southern Illinois, and near St. Louis, in Missouri. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, all these places were; at one time or 
another, occupied by the same people who formerly dwelt in the 
Cumberland Valley, or by closely allied or congeneric tribes. 

We are warranted, therefore, in assuming that this is an ethnic 
characteristic. Our next step is to prove that the same mode of 
burial was adopted by one or more of the Indian tribes of historic 
times. 

Doctor Jones, although believing in the great antiquity of these 
works, was so strongly impressed with the resemblance to the 
European mode of burial that he expresses the belief that " in some 
former age this ancient race must have come in contact with 
Europeans and derived this mode of burial from them." "This 
view," he continues, "is sustained, not only by the presence of 
copper crosses, and of vases with crosses and scalloped circles painted 
around them, and of bones evidently diseased by syphilis, in the 
stone graves, but also by certain traditions formerly preserved by 
the surrounding Indian tribes."* 

This author may have been, and probably was, mistaken in some 
of his conclusions. This language is therefore given here as much 
because it indicates the impression made upon a well-informed mind 
by the careful study of these works, as for the statements in it, though 
the copper crosses mentioned are an indication of contact with 
Europeans. 

But the position assumed does not rest on such vague and uncer- 
tain proof, as it is stated positively by Loskiel that the Delawares 
were accustomed to bury their dead in this wise. His words are as 
follows : 

" They buried their dead by digging a grave of the required size 
and about one or two feet deep ; they put flat stones at the bottom 
and set others at each end and each side, on the edge ; then laid the 
body in, generally on the back, at full length ; covered the grave 
with the same kind of stone, laid as closely together as practicable, 

* Ibid., p. 35- 

*9 
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without cement, sometimes laying smaller stones over the joints or 
cracks to keep the earth from falling into the grave. Then they 
covered the grave with earth, not generally more than two or three 
feet high."* 

Barber states : " Several tribes were accustomed to encase their 
dead in stone boxes or tombs. Among these were the Lenni Lenape, 
or Delawares, of Pennsylvania, although the graves already opened 
show an antiquity of probably not more than one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years, because the native contents, consisting of frag- 
ments of rude pottery and ornaments, are associated usually with 
articles of European manufacture, such as glass beads, iron or copper 
implements, and portions of fire-arms. A number of graves have 
been examined in the vicinity of the Delaware Water Gap. The 
tumuli were scarcely distinguishable, but were surrounded by traces 
of shallow trenches. The skeletons lay at a depth of about three 
feet, and were in almost every instance enclosed in rude stone cof- 
fins. In one case the body had been placed in a slight excavation, 
facing the east, and above it a low mound had been built." f 

This evidence is not only conclusive as to the fact that some In- 
dians of historic times buried in cists of this form, but it, at the 
same time, specifies the tribes — the Delawares and the Shawnees, for 
at the time indicated a part of the latter, as is well known, were 
living with or in the vicinity of the former, the two tribes being 
ethnically related. This introduces a new factor into the argument 
and limits its scope, as it directs the inquiry along a particular line. 
The fact of the removal of a portion of the Shawnees from the south 
to the valley of the Delaware is too well known to require the proof 
to be given here ; but there is one fact in connection with this re- 
moval to which special attention should be called. It is that it 
was in consequence of an invitation on the part of the Lenapes 
brought about as follows : 

Some River Indians (Minsis, one of the Lenape tribes) had been 
residing for a time with the southern Shawnees. On their return 
north they brought some Shawnees with them. Permission for them 
to settle here being obtained, the Lenapes invited them to remove 
to their country. The first migration, consisting of about one thou- 
sand souls, was made in 1694.J In this transaction is found evidence 

* Hist. Miss. United Brethren, p. 120. 

fAmerican Naturalist, 1877, P- I0 9- 

J Ruttenber's Indian Tribes of the Hudson River, p. 180. 
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of the intimate relation which existed between the two peoples. 
By the Roll's office of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, it appears that 
in 1 733 Shawnees were still living near the forks of 'the Delaware 
River, and had there a village and possessed an island called Shaw- 
nee Island. We have, therefore, in these facts, proofs that the Dela- 
wares were accustomed to bury in these box-shaped graves, and 
the Shawnees, a tribe related ethnically to them, were in direct and 
friendly relation with them, and probably buried in the same way ; 
indeed, it is possible, and in fact probable, that t,he Delawares 
adopted this method of sepulture from the Shawnees. 

Returning now to the Cumberland Valley and regions of Middle 
Tennessee, already referred to, we find here, beyond any reason- 
able doubt, if the number of graves and ancient remains be any in - 
dication, the chief home of the people who buried in stone graves of 
the peculiar form mentioned. That we cannot attribute any of these 
graves south of the Ohio to the Delawares will be conceded. The 
natural inference, therefore, is, if they are to be considered as an 
ethnic characteristic, that they are due to the Shawnees. There is 
undoubted historic evidence that this people resided in the region 
of the Cumberland from the earliest notice we have of them until 
their final departure therefrom, at a comparatively recent date. 
Colonel Force correctly remarks, " We first find the Shawnees in 
actual history about the year 1660, and living along the Cumberland 
River or the Cumberland and Tennessee." * 

There existed formerly a tradition that this nation extended set- 
tlements as far toward the southeast as the banks of the Savannah 
River, and the name of this river is yet supposed by some to have 
been derived from the presence of this tribe. Although the latter 
supposition is founded on a slender and very doubtful basis, and 
much error has crept into the explanations of the tradition, which 
has led to its rejection by some of our best investigators of the present 
day, there are good reasons for accepting it as true, when restricted 
to its more exact and limited form. This is found in Milfort,f who 
places them in Upper Georgia, in the Tugelo region, and on the head- 
waters of the large Georgia rivers. If this be correct, we have some 
foundation for the tradition which places them on the Savannah, as 
the Tugelo River is one of its upper branches. With this limitation 

* Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio, p. 40. See also Marquette's statements 
in Jes. Rel., 1670, p. 91, and in his journal, p. 32. Paris reprint, 1845, etc - 
•)• Memoir, p. 9. 
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and the caution as to accepting Milfort's date, which is evidently very 
far wrong, the tradition given by General Robertson * may be con- 
sidered as corroborative: "In 1772, the Little Corn-planter, an in- 
telligent Cherokee chief, who was then supposed to be 90 years of age, 
stated, in giving a history of his own nation, that the Savannechers , 
which was the name universally given by the Indians to those whom 
the English call Shawanese, removed from Savannah river, between 
Georgia and South- Carolina, by the permission of the Cherokees, to 
Cumberland; they having been fallen upon, and almost ruined, by a 
combination of several of the neighbouring tribes of Indians. That 
many years afterwards, a difference took place between the two 
nations, and the Cherokees, unexpectedly to the Shawanese, marched 
in a large body to the frontiers of the latter. There dividing into 
several small parties, they treacherously, as he expressed himself, fell 
upon them, and put to death a great number. The Shawanese then 
forted themselves, and maintained a long war, in defence of their 
possession of the country, even after the Chickasaws had joined the 
Cherokees. He observed, that when he was a small boy, which must 
have been about 1699, he remembered to have heard his father, who 
was a great chief, say, that he once took a large party against the 
Shawanese; " etc. 

The map of North America by John Senex, 1710, indicates vil- 
lages of the Chaouanons (Shawnees) on the head-waters of the 
Savannah. Cm the De L'Isle map of 1700 the Ontouaghanha 
(Shawnees) are placed on the head-waters of the great rivers of 
South Carolina. 

It it evident, therefore, that it was the understanding and belief 
at an early date that Shawnees had at some time dwelt in the region 
of the upper Savannah ; also that this name and its synonyms were 
used to designate a particular people. 

In confirmation of the theory here advanced, stone graves of the 
particular type we are now considering have been found in the upper 
part of Nacoochee Valley, which is in the Tugelo region. f 

The tradition given by Robertson helps to explain a puzzling fact 
discovered by the explorers of the Bureau of Ethnology, to wit, that 
quite a number of these graves have been found along the Little 
Tennessee River, in the vicinity of the site of some of the Cherokee 
"Overhill towns." As the evidence derived from history and the 

* Haywood's Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, p. 222. 
f Jones, Antiq. Southern Indians, p. 214. 
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mounds, presented in a previous work by the author of this treatise,* 
indicates the occupancy of this region from time immemorial by the 
Cherokees, who are known to have been long the deadly enemies of 
the Shawnees, the presence of these graves seemed to conflict with 
the theory herein advanced. But the tradition given by Robertson 
indicates a previous friendly relation between the two tribes, which 
will serve, in a measure at least, to explain this riddle. 

There is also another item of evidence on this point. By referring 
to Schoolcraft f the reader will find the following statement : "A 
discontented portion of the Shawnee tribe, from Virginia, broke off 
from the nation, which removed to the Scioto country, in Ohio, 
about the year 1730, and formed a town, known by the name of 
Lulbegrud, in what is now Clark County, [Kentucky,] about 30 miles 
east of this place [Lexington]. This tribe left this country about 
1750, and went to East Tennessee, to the Cherokee nation." 

The Cherokees had another tradition that when they first crossed 
the Alleghanies to the west — that is, from North Carolina into East 
Tennessee— they found the Shawnees at war with the Creeks, although 
there were no Indian residents at that time in East Tennessee, except 
a Creek settlement on the Hiawassee. J 

Some years ago Mr. G. E. Sellers discovered, near the salt spring 
in Gallatin county, 111., on Saline river, fragments of clay vessels of 
unusually large size, which excited much interest in the minds of 
antiquarians, not only because of the size of the vessels indicated 
by the fragments, but also because of the fact that they appeared to 
have been used by some prehistoric people in the manufacture of 
salt, and because they bore impressions made by some textile fabric. 
In the immediate locality were also discovered a large number of 
box-shaped stone graves. That the latter were the work of the 
people who made the pottery Mr. Sellers demonstrated by finding 
that many of the graves were lined at the bottom with fragments of 
these large, clay "salt pans." § 

Mention of this pottery had previously been made by J. N. Beck.|| 
He remarks that " about the Gallatin and Big Muddy salines large 
fragments of earthenware were frequently found under the surface 

*"The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times." 

•j- Indian Tribes, Vol. I, p. 301, 1851. 

J Ramsey's Annals of Tenn., p. 78. 

g Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XI, pp. 573-584. 

|| Gazetteer of Illinois, p. 52, 1834. 
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of the earth. They appear to have been portions of large kettles, 
used, probably, by the natives for obtaining salt." 

The settlement of the Shawnees at Shawneetown, on the Ohio 
river, in this (Gallatin) county, in comparatively modern times, is 
attested, not only by history, but also by the name by which the 
town is still known. But there is some evidence that an older 
Shawnee village was at one time located at the very point where 
this "salt-kettle " pottery and these stone graves were found. In 
the American State Papers, Public Lands, class VIII, vol. 2, p. 103,* 
is a communication by the Illinois and Wabash Land Company to 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives, in which 
occurs the following statement : 

"On the 5th of July, 1773, the bargain was completed by which 
these Indians [Illinois], for a large and valuable consideration, 
agreed to sell to Murray and his associates two tracts of land, which 
are thus bounded : The first begins on the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi River, at the mouth of ' Heron Creek,' called by the French 
' the river of Mary,' being about a league below the mouth of the 
Kaskaskia River. From thence the line runs a straight course, north- 
ward of east, about eight leagues, be it more or less, to the hilly 
plains ; thence the same course, in a direct line, to a remarkable place, 
known by the name of the Buffalo Hoofs, seventeen leagues or there- 
abouts, be it more or less ; thence the same course, in a direct line, 
to the Salt Lick creek, about seven leagues, be it more or less ; thence, 
crossing the creek about one league below the ancient Shawnee town, 
in an easterly, or a little to the north of east course, in a direct line 
to the Ohio River about four leagues, be it more or less ; thence 
down the Ohio, by its several courses until it empties into the Mis- 
sissippi," etc. A copy of the deed is also given, dated July 20th, 
x 773>t containing the same boundaries, and with it the proof of 
record in the office at Kaskaskia, the 2nd of September, 1773. 

Although the claim was rightly rejected by Congress and the 
directions given are slightly erroneous, as the geography of the West 
was not well understood at that time, we are justified in believing 
the localities are correctly named, as it is not likely such a vast 
claim would have been based on boundaries determined by imag- 
inary places. These were real and given as correctly as the informa- 
tion then obtainable would admit of. The location of the " ancient 

* Gales and Seaton edition, 
f Ibid., p. 117. 
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Shawnese town " is pretty definitely fixed, as it is on Saline River, 
above where the line crosses and about four leagues from the Ohio, 
and was at that time (1773) known as the Ancient Shawnese town, 
and in the locality where the above-mentioned pottery was found. 
The Shawnee village of modern times was on the banks of the Ohio, 
where the city named after them now stands ; nor was it ancient at 
the making of the aforesaid deed, as it was in its prime in 1806, 
when visited by Ashe. It is also worthy of notice that the ancient 
town is not included in the bounds given, while the new town is. 

The next point is to show that the Shawnees were in the habit of 
making salt. Collins* gives an account of the capture and adven- 
tures of Mrs. Mary Inglis, the first white woman known to have 
visited Kentucky. In this narrative occurs the following statement : 
" The first white woman in Kentucky was Mrs. Mary Inglis, nie 
Draper, who in 1756, with her two little boys, her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Draper, and others, was taken prisoner by the Shawanee Indians 
from her home on the top of the great Allegheny ridge, in now 
Montgomery county, West Virginia. The captives were taken down 
the Kanawha to the salt region, and, after a few days spent in mak- 
ing salt, to the Indian village at the mouth of the Scioto river." 

By the treaty of Fort Wayne, June 7th, 1803, between the Dela- 
ware, Shawnee and other tribes and the United States, it was agreed 
that, in consideration of the relinquishment of title to the great salt 
spring upon the saline creek, which falls into the Ohio below the 
mouth of the Wabash, with a quantity of land surrounding *it, " not 
exceeding four miles square," the United States should furnish 
" yearly, and every year, for the use of said Indians, a quantity of salt 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty bushels." f 

Another very significant fact in this connection is that fragments 
of large earthen vessels similar in character to those found in Gallatin 
county, Illinois, have also been found in connection with the stone 
graves of Cumberland Valley, the impression made by the textile 
fabrics showing the same stitches as the former. Another place 
where pottery of the same kind has been found is about the salt lick 
near St. Genevieve, Missouri, a section inhabited for a time by 
Shawnees and Delawares. \ 

Some graves of this type have been found in Washington county, 



* History of Kentucky, Vol. II, p. 53. 

t Treaties of U. S. with Indian Tribes, p. 97. Wash., 1837. 

% Royce in American Antiq., vol. Ill, pp. 188-9. 
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Maryland.* History informs us that there were two Shawnee settle- 
ments in this region, one in the adjoining county of Maryland 
(Allegany), and another in the neighborhood of Winchester, 
Virginia.f 

Mr. Taylor mentions J some stone graves of the type under con- 
sideration on the Mahoning River, Pennsylvania. An important 
fact in this connection is that these graves were in a mound. He 
describes the mound as thirty-five feet in diameter and five feet 
high, having on one side a projection thirty-five feet long, of the 
same height as the mound. Near by a cache was discovered con- 
taining twenty-one iron implements, such as axes, hatchets, toma- 
hawks, hoes, and wedges. He adds, the significant fact that near 
the mound once stood the (Delaware) Indian village of " Kush- 
kushkee, or Kaskaskunk." 

Graves of the same type have been discovered in Lee county, 
Virginia, one of which is noticed in the nth Report of the Pea- 
body Museum. § I have also noticed some in a mound on the 
Tennessee side, near the southern boundary of Scott county, Virginia. 

Allusion has already been made to the occasional presence of the 
Shawnees in this region. In the map of North America by John 
Senex, Chaouanon. villages are indicated in this particular section. 

The presence of these graves in any part of Ohio can easily be 
accounted for, on the theory advanced, by the well-known fact that 
both Shawnees and Delawares were located at various points in it, 
and were, during the wars in which they were engaged, moving 
about from point to point ; but the mention of a few coincidences 
may not be out of place. In the American Antiquarian for July, 
1881, is the description of one of these cists found in a mound in 
the eastern part of Montgomery county. Mr. Royce's article, 
already referred to, states that there was a Shawnee village three 
miles north of Xenia, in the adjoining county ; also on Mad River, 
which opens into the Miami a short distance above the location of 
the mound. 

Stone graves have been found in large numbers at various points 
along the Ohio from Portsmouth to Ripley, a region known to have 
been occupied at various times by the Shawnees. 

* Smithsonian Report for 1882, p. 797. 

f Royce in American Antiq., vol. Ill, p. 186. Virginia State Papers, I, p. 63. 

% Smithsonian Report for 1877, p. 307. 

I Page 208. 
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Similar graves have also been discovered in Ashland county, which 
were precisely in the locality of former Delaware villages* 

Without stopping to give other proofs, the evidence is now deemed 
sufficient to assume that the Shawnees and Delawares were accus- 
tomed to bury in stone graves of the type under discussion, and that 
the graves found south of the Ohio are to be attributed to the former 
Indians, and those north to the two tribes. 

I find this opinion substantially expressed by Mr. Lucien Carr, 
of Cambridge/} - As bearing not only on this one point but others 
mentioned, the following quotation is made from his paper : 

"On page 224 of this Report will be found the measurements of 
sixty-seven crania collected, during the past year, by Messrs. F. W. 
Putnam and Edwin Curtiss, in the course of a series of explorations 
undertaken for the benefit of the Peabody Museum. These crania 
are all from the valley of the Cumberland, and, with but few excep- 
tions, are from the immediate neighborhood of the city of Nashville, 
Tennessee. Except in one instance (Museum No. 1 1,918), they were 
all taken from stone graves, and a large majority of these graves were 
found in mounds. In fact, the mounds, themselves, were composed 
almost entirely of these graves arranged in layers, from three to five 
deep; and the one skull, — an orthocephalic — mentioned above,which 
seems to have been an exception to the general style of burial, was 
taken from one of these mounds, where it was found lying between 
two such graves. Of these mounds, the one at Greenwood, near 
Lebanon, Tennessee, formed one of a group that stood within an 
earthen enclosure ; whilst the others, marked on the table as being 
' near Nashville,' were situated on the open plain without any such 
surrounding embankment at present existing. The graves are else- 
where described at length, by Mr. Putnam, and without repeating 
what he has so well said, we may be pardoned for insisting upon the 
fact that there was nothing in the manner of their construction, in 
the condition of the remains, or in the character of the very peculiar 
pottery and of the ornaments and implements of stone, bone, and 
shell found with them to indicate that the people who died and were 
buried here had belonged to different races, or even to different 
tribes of the same race, unless, perchance, the difference in the form 
of the skulls should be taken as evidence of such diversity. Similar 



♦Smithsonian Report for 1881, p. 598. 

f " Observations on the Crania from the Stone Graves in Tennessee," in nth 
Report Peabody Museum. 
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graves are not unfrequent in the eastern section of the State and the 
adjoining portions of Virginia, and they are found, usually on the 
level and singly or in groups of three or four, in regions as far apart 
as Kentucky and Georgia, and Missouri and New Jersey ; whilst in 
point of time, they are said to have been in use in southern Illinois, 
among the Kickapoo Indians, within the memory of men now living, 
or but recently dead. They have also been found, elsewhere, in 
mounds, but never it is believed in layers, piled one on top of the 
other and constituting as in this case almost the entire bulk of the 
mound. Mr. Lyon did, it is true, in the course of his explorations 
in Union County, Kentucky, open mounds that contained rows of 
dead bodies, arranged in tiers, but they were not buried in separate 
stone graves. In only one or two instances did he unearth bodies 
that ' appeared to have been covered by slabs of the stone forming 
the pavement set up slanting toward the body with the ends of 
opposite stones resting against each other, thus roofing the body in.' 
This would give a sort of triangular, or tent-like shape to the stone 
coffin, instead of the usual rectangular, or box-like form common in 
other localities ; but aside from this difference in construction, there 
is nothing to suggest the idea of a different race of people, whilst 
the many points of resemblance notably in the shape and size of 
the prevailing form of cranium, in the manner in which the dead 
were buried in layers, though not always, or even generally in stone 
graves, and, last but not least, in the character of the articles found 
in them, leave but little doubt as to the identity of the people who 
built these mounds and buried in these graves. As to whom they 
were, or to what race they belonged, history and tradition are alike 
silent ; but it is a singular coincidence, to say the least, that the city 
of Nashville, the centre, as it were of this class of remains, stands 
on the very site of a former Shawnee village, [*] and that this same 
tribe of Indians, or their congeners [f] can be shown, on undoubted 
historic authority, to have occupied each one of the above-men- 
tioned localities in the course of their erratic and checkered career. 
I am not, however, prepared to assert that they were in the habit of 
burying their dead in stone graves, or even in mounds, though such 
customs were common enough among their neighbors." 

* Ramsey, History of Tennessee, p. 79. Charleston, 1853. 

f The Kickapoos who occupied the section of Southern Illinois in which these 
graves are found are included among the Western Lenape, under which head the 
Shawnees are also placed. Archseologia Amer., vol. II, p. 60. 
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Mr. Carr adds in a note : " Since this article was in type, I have 
had an opportunity of examining a skull found on Big Shawnee 
Island, in the Delaware River, a few miles above the Water Gap, and 
forwarded to the Peabody Museum by Dr. Abbott of Trenton. In 
shape and size, and even in the manner and amount of the posterior 
flattening to which it had been subjected, there is absolutely no 
appreciable difference between it and many of the specimens in the 
collection, now under consideration. As the Shawnee Indians 
occupied each of these localities, at different times, in the course of 
their wanderings, and, so far as we know, no other one nation ever 
did, why may not this be regarded as an important link in the chain 
of evidence that points to this unfortunate people as the mound- 
builders of the Cumberland Valley? " 

According to a statement by Dr. Rau, furnished Mr. C. C. Jones 
and repeated to me personally, "It is a fact well remembered by 
many persons in this neighborhood [Monroe county, Illinois] that 
the Indians who inhabited this region during the early part of the 
present century (probably Kickapoos) buried their dead in stone 
coffins."* 

Dr. Shoemaker, who resided on a farm near Columbia, in 1861, 
showed Dr. Rau, in one of his fields, an empty stone grave of an 
Indian who had been killed by one of his own tribe and there 
interred within the recollection of some of the farmers of Monroe 
county. 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Rau is correct in ascribing these graves 
to the Kickapoos, as their most southern locality appears to have 
been in the region of Sangamon county.f It is more probable they 
were made by the Kaskaskias, Tamaroas, and Cahokias. Be this as 
it may, it is evident that they are due to some of the tribes of this 
section, known as Illinois Indians, pertaining to the same branch of 
the Algonquian family as the Shawnees and Delawares. 

An old lady of Jackson county, personally known to the writer, 
and who was one of the first settlers of that county, informed one of 
the Bureau assistants that she had seen a Kaskaskia Indian buried in 
a certain stone grave of the type under consideration, which she 
pointed out to him. 

That the stone graves of southern Illinois were made by the same 
people who built those of the Cumberland Valley, or by closely allied 

* Jones, Antiq. So. Indians, p. 220. 
t Reynolds' Hist. 111., p. 20. 
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tribes, is indicated not only by the graves themselves, but by other 
resemblances, as, for example, the similarity of works in Union and 
Alexander counties, Illinois, to those examined by Professor Putnam 
near Nashville, Tennessee. 

On the Linn place, in Union county, there is a wall enclosing an 
area of some twenty-five or more acres. Within this enclosure are 
several mounds, one of considerable size ; also a number of small 
excavations or depressions, which evidently mark the sites of circular 
dwellings. The large mound, about i4ofeet in diameter and r3 
feet high, was, as shown by the excavation made in it, built for 
some other purpose than that of burial. First, there had been a fire 
built apparently on the surface of the ground, and over the ashes a 
mound of comparatively small size raised. This was coated over 
with clay and hardened by a fire made by burning straw and brush 
on it. Over this, probably while burning, a layer of clay and sand 
was made and also burnt ; then more earth, and probably a third 
layer of clay mixed with sand. 

Not far away, only three or four miles, was a mound literally 
crowded with stone graves, and at various points in the intermediate 
region similar graves,* over which no mound had been raised. 
Turning now to Professor Putnam's account of his exploration of 
the mounds and graves near Nashville, Tennessee, we find this state- 
ment: 

"The examination of the mounds at Greenwood, near Leba- 
non, which were inside an earth embankment enclosing an area of 
several acres, proves conclusively that in this case (and by inference 
in all other similar earthworks of which several have been described 
in the State), the earthwork with its ditch was the remnant of a pro- 
tecting wall about a village, inside which the houses of the people 
were built, and their dead buried. Also that the large mounds similar 
to the one in this enclosure (which is 15 feet high by about 150 feet 
in diameter) were for some purpose other than that of burial; 
possibly connected with the religious rites or superstitions of the 
people, or the erection of a particular building, as shown by the fact 
that before this large mound was erected a very extensive fire had 
been built upon the surface, over which the mound was raised ; while 
the remains of burnt bones and other evidences of a feast were 
apparent : also from the remains of a stake of red cedar. Again, 

* Personal examination. 
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after the mound had been erected to the height of seven feet, 
another similar and extensive fire had existed, leaving the same evi- 
dences of burnt bones, etc. , with the addition of burnt corn-cobs. 
The mound had then been completed, and my removal of probably 
about one- third of it did not reveal any evidence of its having been 
used for burial or for an ordinary dwelling, though it is very likely 
to have been the location of some important building, and the exten- 
sive fires, which had twice nearly covered its whole area, might have 
been owing to the destruction of such a building by fire. 

" The houses of the people were circular in outline, from fifteen 
to forty feet in diameter, and probably made entirely of poles 
covered with mud, mats or skins, as their decay has left simply a 
ring of rich black earth, mixed with refuse consisting of bones, 
broken pottery, etc." * 

The close resemblance between the works in the two places, even 
down to details, seems to leave no doubt that they were made by 
one and the same people. 

Lest it be said that there is no proof that the mounds on the Linn 
place had any connection with the stone graves in the vicinity, 
attention is called to Mr. Perrine's statement in the Smithsonian 
Report for the year 1872. f Although our measurements differ 
materially, his figures being simply estimates, yet I know from his 
own express statement to me, and from personal examination of the 
works and the description he gives, that he refers to the works on the 
Linn place. In one of the mounds of this group he found a large 
number of skeletons, which " were carefully enclosed with flat stones, 
each skeleton being separate." These were evidently stone graves. 
The resemblance, therefore, between the two groups is complete, 
and leads to the conclusion that the works on the Linn place, in Illi- 
nois, are to be attributed to the people who built those in Tennessee 
described by Professor Putnam. In other words, it affords some 
grounds for believing that the Shawnees were in Illinois previous to 
their return thither, in more modern times, from the Cumberland 
Valley. 

Taking all these corroborating facts together, there are reasonable 
grounds for concluding that graves of the type now under considera- 
tion, although found in widely separated localities, are attributable 
to the Shawnee Indians and their congeners, the Delawares and 
Illinois, and that those south of the Ohio are due entirely to the 

* nth Report Peabody Museum, p. 205. 
t Pp. 418-419. 
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first-named tribe. That they are the work of Indians must be 
admitted by all who are willing to be convinced by evidence. 

That the authors of these graves were mound-builders is proven 
beyond question by the fact that, in most cases, in the various sec- 
tions where found (except when due to the Delawares, who were 
never mound-builders), they are in or associated with mounds. 

The importance and bearing of this evidence does not stop with 
what has been stated, for it is so interwoven with other facts relat- 
ing to the ancient works of the middle section as not only to render 
it evident that many of these are due to the Indians, but that the 
Shawnees were the authors of most of those works along a belt ex- 
tending from southern Illinois, through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
into northern Georgia. Not only are these graves found in mounds 
of considerable size, thus proving that those who buried in them 
were mound-builders, but, as we have seen, are found in one of the 
mounds of the important Etowah group. Whether the people who 
buried in the stone graves of mound C of that group were the 
builders of the great mound is uncertain — in fact, doubtful, and can 
be determined only when that structure has been explored, and 
possibly not then. The fact that no burial ground with sepulchers 
of this type has been found in or immediately around the enclosed 
area would seem to indicate that they were not. Still, it may be 
here, as in Ohio, where the cemeteries of the builders of the great 
circles and squares are yet to be discovered. Nevertheless, it seems 
evident that the Shawnees at one time occupied this region, and this 
opinion is not based wholly on the fact that a few stone graves of 
the type specified were found in mound C, for there is other strong 
corroborative evidence. 

Going down the river to a point two miles west of the Tumlin or 
Etowah group, we find another group on what is known as the Row- 
land farm. Thisconsists of two mounds of considerable size and 
a cemetery, the burials in the latter (there were no burials in the 
mounds) being in stone graves of the box-shaped type. Although the 
land had long been under cultivation, these were only recently re- 
vealed by the washing off of the sandy surface soil by an overflow. 
It is possible, therefore, that a similar cemetery may yet be found in 
the vicinity of the Etowah group, where the overflows seem to have 
made deposits rather than removals of soil. At any rate, we are 
justified in assuming that the people of this tribe were the builders of 
the smaller mound C, as the graves of the form discovered therein are 
never found in any of the ancient works of the Gulf States, except 
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those of northern Georgia. Moreover, it is clear from the statements 
of the chroniclers of De Soto's expedition that neither the Creeks (or 
people governed by the celebrated cacique of Cutifachiqui) nor the 
Cherokees occupied the town of Guaxule when visited by this expe- 
dition. All the chroniclers clearly distinguished the occupants from 
the Cherokee, or "Achalaque," as they term them, and Garcilaso 
says expressly that they did not belong to the tribe governed by the 
cacique. As has been shown, there is evidence that the Shawnees 
had at one time penetrated as far east as Habersham county, border- 
ing on the headwaters of the Savannah. In one of the graves at 
the Rowland farm an iron article was obtained, clearly indicating 
contact with European civilization, and hence, the comparatively 
recent date at which the location was occupied by those who buried 
in these graves. 

I am inclined to the belief that the works of the Etowah group 
are only in part due to the Shawnees ; that the large mound, the one 
second in size, and the surrounding ditch were made by a more 
southern tribe, probably Creeks, and that the people of this tribe 
were driven from the locality by the Shawnees, who held it until 
they were in turn forced to leave it by the Cherokees. That the town 
located here occupied a somewhat anomalous position in the past 
history of the country is evident from the remains found here. 

In the first place, the two larger mounds and the deep, surrounding 
ditch belong to the type of works found almost exclusively in the 
Southern States, from South Carolina to Arkansas; while, on the other 
hand, the stone graves in mound C are typical specimens of those 
works attributed to the Shawnees. In the second place, the designs 
on the shells and copper plates, as has been observed, undoubtedly 
pertain to Mexican types. Engraved shells, as has been shown 
by Mr. Holmes in his paper in the 2nd Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, are not uncommon in Tennessee and North Carolina 
mounds, but those bearing designs similar to the dries found in this 
mound are very rare, and in nearly every instance have been found 
in mounds or graves in sections occupied at some time by the Shaw- 
nees. Again, the condition of images found here and other facts 
give evidence of wanton or malicious destruction, evidence of con- 
quest by hereditary foes. But, without dwelling longer upon this 
thought, we turn to other evidence tending to prove that those who 
buried their dead in the stone sepulchers of mound C were Shawnees. 

[CONCLUDED IN JULY NUMBER.] 
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Photographs of the South Greenlanders. — Mr. John R. Spears, 
who visited the cryolite mine at Ivigtut, South Greenland, last sum- 
mer, has just published (in Goldthwaite's Geographical Magazine, 
vol. i, no. 3) an interesting sketch of the Eskimo of the village of 
Arsuk, near Ivigtut. This sketch is illustrated with reproductions 
of three of the photographs taken by the author. These illustra- 
tions, however, give no idea of the excellent collection of pictures 
which he brought back, a set of which I have had the good fortune 
to receive through the courtesy of Mr. Spears. Though taken with 
a "kodak," they are most excellent photographs, and so clear in 
detail as to have great ethnographic value. In particular, one pic- 
ture of the frame of an umiak is so clear that every detail of struct- 
ure can be studied. The pictures of the collection relating directly 
to the Eskimo are twenty-one in number, as follows : Five groups 
of women and four of children, outdoors ; three interior views of 
Eskimo houses, with the inmates ; five pictures of kayaks, in various 
positions, with men ; the frame of an umiak, a woman dressing skins, 
and two pictures of rock-drawings by the Eskimo. 

The most striking thing about the portraits, to me, is the remark- 
able resemblance of these people, in spite of their large infusion of 
Danish blood, to the Eskimo of the northwestern part of Alaska, 
with whom I am familiar. The Eskimo type of features is certainly 
very characteristic and uniform. 

Ethnographers should be grateful to travellers like Mr. Spears, 
who bring back such valuable contributions to science. 

John Murdoch. 



Curious Marriage Custom in the Island of Rotti. — In this 
island, one of the Malay Archipelago near Timur, the bride wears 
a girdle round her waist fastened with nine knots, which, to make 
them still harder to untie, are covered with wax. Before the bride- 
groom may enjoy his marital rights he must untie all these knots, 
using only the thumb and forefinger of his left hand. Two old 
women are detailed to watch the bridal couple and see that this is 
done fairly. If the bridegroom should, for instance, try to tear the 
girdle off, his father-in-law would have the right to claim a heavy 
penalty from him. It is said that sometimes a month, or even a 
whole year, is spent in this process. (Mittheilungen der geograph- 
ischen gesellschaft zu Jena, 1890, p, 168.) 



